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Wishing all the friends a very happy Eid 



As we celebrate these happy days let's remember those who have left us. Nadeem Zafar has been doing 
an outstanding job of dedicating water wells in memory of our departed friends. The most recent 
dedication is to Anjum Ahmed. Anjum was one of the most hardworking of our class fellows during out 
student life. He was in Abdul Jabbar's clinical batch. During the first professional Anjum, Abdul Ghaffar, 
Khalid Mahmood Khan, Mohammad Amin and I spent a lot of time together outside the college. He was 
working in Malaysia when he suffered a massive heart attack. May Allah SWT have mercy on his soul 
and give him a place in the Jannatul Firdaus, Amee! 



Hassary 

WATER FRIJECT 

Rag: 34 
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Please contact Nadeem Zafar if you want to donate a water-well in memory of your loved ones. 



A proud moment for D85 




Dr Izhar Khan won the 21st World Porridge Making Championships! 

A proud member of the D85 community Dr Izhar Khan, who was competing for the 
second time, said he had achieved his aim of taking the Golden Spurtle award to the 
Granite City. His own spurtle had been crafted for him by one of his patients. The World 
Champion is required to create a traditional porridge with untreated oatmeal, using only 
water and salt. 

Speaking at the event on Saturday October 5, 2014, Izhar said: "I started eating 
porridge seven years ago. It is simple, versatile, healthy and very affordable." I am 
traditional by nature and like the ritual of making porridge. It sets you up for the day." 




I am sure that Izhar would feast all of us with his championship winning porridge at his 
spacious and yet traditional home in Scottland. 



SYED KHALID ANWER D86 



Syed Khalid Anwer recently published his collection of English poetry. 




If Looking Out Of The Window 



SPRING! 



If looking out of the window 
You cannot write a poem 
From the gorgeous natural 
Elements in front, then the 
Sense are not on heightened 
Alert, mood is dim 
Thoughts unfocused 
Passion compromised 
Body not supple 

Wrists taut 
Heart not at ease 
Time to close the curtains 
And open them 
Again 



Spring is in the air 
Air is in the spring 
Mood is sprightly and sprung 
Heels sprung in the spring 
Flowers are in the air 
Scented fragrance everywhere 
Soon moths would arrive 
All lovely, light and fair 
Mountains, rivers valley 
They do dare 
Bees would be ready for the dance 
Meticulous calculations 
Nothing left to chance 
And birds would sing 
Their delightful song 
Early in the spring morn 
Do they know 
We also call it dawn 
Spring is in the air! 



AISHA IDRIS D86 
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i Memons of Karach il 

Sohail Ansari D82 

According to the last estimates, there are 18 million Memons worldwide: 9 million in India, 7 
million in Pakistan and 2 million in 37 other countries including 13,000 in USA and 25,000 in 
UK. A mercantile community, the Memons are mostly settled in coastal areas, from Mumbai to 
Karachi to Colombo. This heterogeneous community despite having several origins seems to 
stem from one. 

Memons are the Muslim converts originating from Lohana caste, also referred to as Luvana 
(descendant from a lineage tracing back to Lava, son of Rama) who are a Hindu caste and 
traditionally have been merchants. Initially, on accepting Islam, they were named Maumin but 
over the years the name tainted to Memon. 





However, according to another theory certain soldiers of Arab tribe of Banu Tamim, of Qatif, 
near Ta'if, came to Sindh along with Muhammad Bin Qasim and they were known as 
Maymenah, right-wingers in the army. They settled in modern day Thatta. This word was later 
corrupted to Memons. 

In the fourteenth century, about 1422, Sindh was ruled by a Hindu king, Jam Rai Dan, who 
converted to Islam and was re-named as Makrab Khan. Sindhi Lohanas were invited to accept 
Islam. Some 700 Lohana families (comprising 6178 persons) living in Thatta converted to Islam 
under the auspices of Pir Sayad Yusufuddin Qadri and those converts became known as 
Maumins. As a reaction the Hindu Lohanas severed all social, economic and religious 
connections with the converts. In view of this persecution, the Pir advised them to migrate to a 
new land. This is narrated in the Gazetteer of Bombay Presidency, Volume XI, Part II: Gujarat 
Population: Musalmans and Parsis, published in 1899. 

Following this advice, about 150 Maumin families migrated from Thatta to a place on the banks 
of a nearby river named Variya. They had a tough time even after moving away from Sindh 
because of the chaos and disorder in the entire area: on the border areas between Sindh and 
Gujarat, the Baloochis looted trade caravans, resulting in complete closure of all trade 



activities. The Maumins decided to move from Variya, and went in several directions: one 
group, under the leadership of Ladha, went to Halar in Kathiawar (also known as Saurashtra) in 
Western India (presently in the state of Gujarat). Another group travelled along the coast and 
reached Surat. A group of fifty young men proceeded to the Punjab and settled in Lahore; little is 
known of this group today. One group, under the leadership of Ruknuddin (previously known as 
Markun), son of Adam, went to Bhuj, the capital of Kutch, and settled down there. Ruknuddin' s 
son Kana became honoured in the new abode as Kana Seth. Over the years the business acumen, 
hard work and honesty made this community prosperous. 

The Memons went far afield to various parts of the world in search of trade using boats and ships 
and were also known as sailor businessmen. Some even chose to return to Sindh and settled in 
Karachi. 

With the advent of the British Empire in India, the Memons integrated with their commercial 
policies. British needed help from the local traders which was readily provided by the Memons 
who were also ventured away from home too. 

After 1839 and 1843 with British dominance, British firms from Bombay with large capital 
resources and a very good knowledge of overseas markets took the business opportunities in 
Karachi. That brought in the Parsi contractors from Bombay to supply the Bristish troops and 
British civilians. Also some Jewish traders came from Bombay. Some groups which were 
already active before the annexation such as the Ismaili Khojas and the Kutchi Memons, were 
reinforced by an influx of immigrants from Bombay, Kutch and other parts of Gujrat. As a result 
the major trading houses of Sindhi Banias in Karachi went into rapid decline. 

Most Memons in the Indian subcontinent lived in Sindh, Gujrat and Bombay. Consequently, the 
main are divisions of Memons are: Kutchi Memons, the ones whose ancestral traces are from 
Kutch and they speak Kutchi dialects. The ones from Kathiawar are Kathiawari Memons or 
Halai Memons or simply Memons and they speak the Memon language. Whereas those who did 
not migrate and remained in Sindh are the Sindhi Memons and they speak Sindhi language. 
However, there are further subdivisions as well and that will include Deeplai Memons, Kutyana 
Memons, Bantva Memons, Dhoraji Memons and so on. 

Sindhi Memons are settled all over the Sindh province and Baluchistan province Sindh border 
district Kachi Bolan. There are many tribes amongst them, mainly depicting the area they reside 
in and their lineage. The main clans are Sarai, Aklani, Borani, Budani, Lalwani, Dharpali, 
Jumani, Jamot memon, Ayoubani, Juberani, Dinani, Bhambhani, Ranani, Pilani Dodani, 
Chelharia, Akhund, Jumani, Diplai, Yousefani and Bachani . 



Kutchi Memons are a highly endogenous community, where marriages are arranged within their 
own ethnic group. 




The Gujarati Khojas are essentially from the same ethnic stock as the Memons, except for the 
fact that they were a branch of the Lohanas who had converted to Shia Ismaili Nizari in the 14 th 
Century through Ismaili Dai' Pir Sadardin; thus leaving vast religious differences. 

Memons are religious, generous and charitable people. They looked after not only their own 
communities but others as well. They established jamaats, mosques, schools and dispensaries 
and contributed to local trades wherever they settled. 

Most Memon businessmen had only enough working knowledge of Gujrati and English to read 
or write the telegrams but the literacy was otherwise wanted. In 1930s, Sir Adamjee Haji 
Dawood picked on that and realised the need of education for the future generations. He made 
efforts in that direction, investing what was needed and soon gained the recognition of being the 
father of education in the community. Following creation of Pakistan there were about a hundred 
schools which were run by the Memon community in Sindh. In Karachi alone, Adamjee College, 
Dawood Engineering College, Ayesha Bawany School and Rounaq e Islam Girls College are 
among the notable few. 

The Memon leaders formed the most powerful group in the Pakistan monopolistic bourgeoisie 
and of the 22 monopolistic families of Pakistan, seven are Memons: Adamjees, Dawoods, 
Bawanys, Karims, Dadas, Haroons, and the Rangoonwala-Bengali group. Also the other 
prominent businessmen and industrialists included the Dadabhoys, Jaffer Brothers, Haji Ahmad 
Haji Hasham and Hussein Ibrahim etc. 

It will not be easy to name each prominent personality or institution here keeping in view the 
space. I shall, therefore, mention only a few. 



Sir Haji Abdullah Haroon (1 872 to 1 942) 



Of the luminary Memons from Karachi, the prominent one in my view is Sir Haji Abdullah 
Haroon who was a self-made businessman, a social worker, a philanthropist, an organiser, a 
builder of institutions and a political leader. Born in 1872, he lost his father at an early age and 
was brought by his grandmother under financially challenging circumstances. He worked as a 
general help boy at the age of 14 years and commenced his business career in 1896 with a very 
small scale business but soon made road ways on the success to be known as 'Sugar King' by the 
age of 37. His political career began in 1913 on becoming a member of the Karachi 
Municipality. Later he became involved with Indian National Congress, became President of 
Khilafat Committee of Sindh and in 1938, President of Sindh Provincial Muslim League. He 
started Al Waheed in 1920 and encouraged Maulana Wafai to publish Tawheed. He founded 
Jamia Islamia Yatimkhana for Boys, Cutchi Memon Madrasa e Binat for Girls and built Muslim 
Gymkhana. 





Muhammad Yusuf Abdullah Haroon 



His eldest son, Muhammad Yusuf Abdullah Haroon, worked closely with MA Jinnah as his 
ADC and was active in the Pakistan Movement. He served as mayor of Karachi (1944-45), chief 
minister of Sindh (1949-50), governor of West Pakistan (1969) and federal minister. He was 
also a former high commissioner to Australia. He was a founding member of the newspaper 
Dawn as well as its chief editor. 




Seth Jaffer Fadoo (1854-1925) 

Jaffer Fadoo was born into a business community in Karachi. After education up to 
matriculation, he chose medical apprenticeship and worked at the Civil Hospital Karachi as a 
trainee medical practitioner for almost two years. 

In 1882, when Viceroy Lord Rippon introduced the local self-government system, Jaffer, then 
28, was elected to the municipality where he served in various capacities up till 1907. 

After terminating his medical apprenticeship, he opened the Sindh Medical Hall from where he 
supplied medicines. He had also established a steamer service for passengers from Hyderabad to 
Kotri to Tando Bago and finally to Talhar. The steamer service ran for almost two decades. In 
1887, he began two bi-weekly newspapers, 'Phoenix', the only English language paper of its 
time, and 'Praja Mitra', both of which were published until 1918. 

In 1904, he built the Jaffer Fadoo Dispensary, which was the first of its kind to serve the 
underprivileged of the fast-developing metropolis. 



In 1911, King George V, in recognition of his many public services, awarded him the Coronation 
Medal. 




Seth Ahmed Dawood (1899-2002) 

Seth Ahmed Dawood, born in 1905, was one of the top businessman and industrialists of 
Pakistan; he was among the wealthiest and owned a number of industries and financial institutes 
under the auspices of Dawoods. He was also one of the founder trustees of Al-Shifa Eye 
Hospital. He also founded United Memon Jamaat. Seth Ahmad was born in Bantva, Kathiawar. 
His father was a trader. Seth Ahmad found Bantva too small for his business acumen and shifted 
to Bombay. Just before Independence, he had established a trading house dealing in 
commodities, textiles, jute and yarn, with branches in many cities and towns in pre -partition 
India. He moved to Karachi following partition and made a fortune there. Separation of East 
Pakistan in 1971, nationalization in 1972 and finally a split in the family, gave one after other 
setbacks to the business of Seth Ahmad Dawood. 



Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood (1880-1948) 

Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood also migrated on creation of Pakistan. Born in Jetpur, he was sent to 
Calcutta in his childhood where he worked for businessmen to look after their correspondence. 
He started own business in spare time by collecting the jute bags from the streets and sold them 
at a small profit and that is how he ultimately went on to set up Adamjee Jute Mills. In 1933, he 
realised the need of education in the Gujrati Memon community and established Memon 
Education and Welfare Society. The British Government awarded him knighthood in 1938 in 
recognition of his services to humanitarian causes as well as to business and industry. In the 
early days of Pakistan, he was one of the major financers to the country. Soon after 
independence, it was necessary to establish State Bank of Pakistan. For this work, huge amount 
and co-operation of prominent industrialists and businessmen was needed. A meeting was called 
for in this regard on 26th January, 1948 in which he too attended and collapsed due to a heart 
attack during that meeting. His family continued with the work of education. 




Adamjee Science College 

Adamjee Science College is worth mentioning since a good proportion of your batch would 
have had the HSC from there; it was inaugurated in 1961 (30th July). The following 
photographs were taken on the day of inauguration. It was established under the auspices of 
"All Pakistan Memon Educational and Welfare Society" through the financial help and 
efforts of late Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood and Mr. Abdul Ghani Dada Bhai Junani (commonly 
known as Kaka Junanai). Following Sir Adamjee Haji Dawood, his sons Abdul Wahid, 
Zakaria and Gul Mohommad took the responsibility for financing and developing a number 
of educational institutions. Abdul Wahid Adamjee also served as President of the All 
Pakistan Memon Educational and Welfare Society for almost twenty years from 1949 to 
1968. The founder president of the college was Kaka Junani. Not highly educated himself, he 



was a philanthropist with great passion and love for education. Kaka Junani was born in 
Kathiawar and received education in Rajkot. 



While celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Society, the need of establishing a Science 
College was felt and the Society decided to take up the task instantly. The "Adamjee 
Boarding House", situated in Garden East, Karachi was identified to house this college 
which was given the name of "Adamjee Science College" as a mark of respect to Sir 
Adamjee Haji Dawood. 

The college commenced with 100 students in class XI and every year a new class was added 
and until 1965 when it became a full fledged degree science college, with more than two 
hundred students at Intermediate level and forty five students at degree level. 

Its first Principal was Prof A L Sheikh who served the college for 11 years (30 April 1961 to 
31 August 1972). It soon attained a high status among the academic circles in view of the 
excellent results at HSC examinations. 




Seen in the picture are Ayub Khan, A W Adamjee and Kaka Junani 



Dawood College of Engineering & Technology 



The foundation stone of the Dawood College of Engineering & Technology was laid in 1962. 
The College was established by Dawood Foundation (which was set up in 1961 with a capital of 
Rs. 25 million) under the supervision of Seth Ahmed Dawood in 1964. In the early days some of 
the subjects taught here were not offered by any other college or university in Pakistan. 




And who can forget this great man 
Abdul Sattar Edhi 




Pearls of wisdom 



Love ls blind and (ove 
can be foolish - Our 
heart doesn't always 
(ove the rtght people 
at the right time, 

Sometimes we hurt the 
ones that love us the 
most and sometimes we 

love the ones that don't 

deserve our (ove at all. 



20 Things You Learn Growing Up 

1, Never, under any circumstances, take a 
sleeping pill and a laxative On Ihe same 
fright 

2. You shouLd newer say anything to a woman 
[hat even remotely suggests that you think 
she's pregnant unless you can see an- actual 
baby emerging (from her at that moment. 

3_ There is a very line line between "hobby" 
and "men-Cat iLLness," 

4. People who My^nt to share- their religious 
views with you aJmost never want you to 
share yours with them. 

5. Y<Hj yhpuLd nQE J.OnfMM yflwr C&F*tr witti 

your life. 

6. Nobody cares if you can't dance well Just 
get up and dance. 

7r Never Ikk a steak knife! 

8. The rods! powerful, farce in the universe is 
cjos&jp. 

9. You win never find anybody who cam give 
you a clear and" compelling reason why we 
observe daylight savings lime. 

10. Nobody is normaL 



11 . IT you ha-d co identify,. En omit ward, [he 

reucin why the human race has- no* achieved 

An* wprd wnilil ho "mua'tin^,' 

T2i lhflff c-ramfx a llmfi l-.iP.n y-rvu KhfMilft "ttii-p 
c ?l|pb--c Eij^ifi nlhrr |icaptc t<> mike n biq dcuL 
nbdul y^ur birthday. ThlE Eim-c is. ;it|-u' uneven. 

13. The ^Hii thin-fl- ihjt uniUi >i1 1 humiiii Vtir>]k„ 

regardless or -age. gender, religion, economic 
status or etfrnLc t>aci«9rountf. 1i that, deep 

rlnwn murif. wr* A E..I h.#-li*-w fhat :i r > 

jihn-w nv«rj^r driver*. 

14. ThiTM :i p p.T ri 1 n M v f ai^tfl., lamf whrir in l..n^ 

fur I l-LuvFti i-LTfc hitmmh. Wh-k-n TV uaitcu Ei-y-tM 
need A fttKif CfliiCigjl, tritjr Cut n 4n ihii 

cpmpuicr: -after s orting through of pos-Erble 
clot pnmtsa^ II spll* out "TH E.FE (JUfRKY 

IK AN APfl A TlVlE hlf." and the cidculivfPi 
[urn ihJi cbiic^tsgiE ]nTu a ihdw. T h-L- ncil linntz 
Ek?> i-icv-J jii itfca. Ihi: ^uni^uEcr a^iU uul, 
OU1RKY BUT ATTRACTIVE VOUNG 

people Lrvirjc; )N aw a p a p tm E-NT. - Th«-r* 

tfc™ n«Kt tkm«. it (*plt* uul. -VfUJR (J'.irKKV 
EluT ATTRACTIVE. VOUMti /■f.t']f'Lt Llv I N ui 
("N AIM A f A ft T And i>«. Wt- ncid 

EO hoi-atc this LGinputet aiid : d u-s.tr Oy Jl with 
ftaHUVK-rSu 

15. * person, ^ho Is nfee lo you. but r*ftfe to -a 

i mpnri nn.E . t'ji-jf n E fa^nti a* 4 , It nnvir f nh.) 

1d_ Vuur friund-n Jepvb y-a-u Mnywjy- 

1 7. P-e-usptc wh-s f«l tti-u: n«cd Eh> I-u-IL yis-u thaL 
[Jl^v Iijvc j ii tiaj-c-tleihl s*cii£-l: C?f Bilii-ilh ji -a 

lillii^U. you thu.i iheu h-av-c ivo se^ s-e of 
"humor. 



1-3. The juia^n AccehrtpLh^hrViet^i &t dlmust all 

or^-an^zed protcil^ ks- to -aFmoy people who 

when trouble arlf#9--in4 things. taoJ* ^-jira. 

l!ii ilwiiyi "iii- in^imrfujj wha prrri iv^^ 

m sufrlufitFJ-i Jin-d ix wilJin-cp Id I a he -a ■c-u-rxsmar.d . 
Very njfEtJi. ihnt im-di viiJuml ii. ency, 



SO. Nu rrtatl-ur wlul hag^p-ch^, hrvfcbi>d y will find 
a w^y to Tahe Lt too seriously. 



From The Heartbreak House 
George Bernard Shaw 



When men are heroically dying for their country, it is not the time to show their lovers and wives and 
fathers and mothers how they are being sacrificed to the blunders of boobies, the cupidity of 
capitalists, the ambition of conquerors, the electioneering of demagogues, the Pharisaism of patriots, 
the lusts and lies and rancors and bloodthirsts that love war because it opens their prison doors, and 
sets them in the thrones of power and popularity. For unless these things are mercilessly exposed 
they will hide under the mantle of the ideals on the stage just as they do in real life. 



Strange that one who, sooner than do honest work, will sell his honor for a bottle of wine, a visit to 
the theatre, and an hour with a strange woman, all obtained by passing a worthless cheque, could 
yet stake his life on the most desperate chances of the battle- field! Does it not seem as if, after all, 
the glory of death were cheaper than the glory of life? 



In truth, it is, as Byron said, "not difficult to die," and enormously difficult to live: 

that explains why, at bottom, peace is not only better than war, but infinitely more arduous. 





HUSBAND: Begfium 1 cup chai bana do 



WIFE: Zara phir se tehna 



HUSBAND: Maine kahal Cup Chai BANAdoon? 





Visiting Karachi 




Sara Chaudhary 




Faheem Mukhtar being entertained at Jameel Ahmed's home 



GULCHIN 



DR. M. ISHAQUE'S large anthology of modern Persian poetry 1 reveals 
the very considerable developments which have taken place in this 
branch of literature since E G, Browne wrote his pioneering work 
The Press and Poetry of Modem Persia (Cambridge, 1914). A review 
just published by Dr. A. Bausani on Dinshah J. Irani s Poets of the 
Pahlavi Regime (Bombay, i933)» 3 ^d an article on the poet 'Arif by 
Dr. A. Bombaci, 3 are among recent reminders of the interest which this sub- 
ject arouses in Europe. During the war it fell to my lot to found and edit 
a cultural magazine in the Persian language, Ruzgar-i-Nau, which after 
appearing in twenty-two issues is now defunct ; this was the first Persian 
periodical ever to be published in Great Britain, and it achieved a tolerably 
wide circulation and popularity in Persia. My editorial duties brought 
me into contact with a number of young Persian, poets of considerable 
promise ; outstanding among them is the writer whose work forms the 
subject of the present paper. 

Majd ad-Din Mlr-Fakhra'i, who writes under the pen-name Gul- 
chln-i-GiJani, was bom at Resht on 1st January, igio (1289 A.H.). His 
father, Mahdi MJr-Fakhral, who was Head of the Finance Department 
in Resht at that time, after holding a number of important offices under 
the Persian government is now Governor of Sabzevar. Gulchm obtained 
his early education at the primary school in Resht and the secondary 
school in Teheran ; he received the Diplome-es-Lettres from the Dar 
al-Funun f and the Licence -es Lettres, Philosophic et Sciences Pedago- 
giques from the Danish sara'ay-i-'Ali, Teheran. After matriculating at 
the Chelsea Polytechnic and at University College, London, he passed 
the First and Second MB., B.S, He commenced his clinical studies in 
Manchester Royal Infirmary, but the outbreak of war interrupted these, 
and Gulchin was obliged to work for h is support. He became an ambulance 
driver in the A.R.P, (Civil Defence) under the London County Council 
but was later deprived of this means of livelihood when the Aliens' 

l. Sufefidnuarcn-i-Mrt Dar Arf-i- tjczu (Poets and Poetry of Modem Peraia), j Vols., Calcutta, i m , 

mi 

I, Notice iu poeti penlim conKmporWWl ' ill Onfnlf Medamo, Vol, XXV {wtf), pp. aB^i 
3. 1 31 porta naaiawhrn pernio -Aref di Qszviii,' ib , pp. 42-53. 
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Restriction Act was passed, and for a time faced great hardship and hunger. 
Subsequently Gulchln succeeded In earning enough by journalism and 
translation work to enable him to resume bis clinical studies at University 
College Hospital. He qualified in medicine., surgery, and midwifery in 
1944 (LMS.S.A.), and the following year obtained his M.R.C.S. and 
L.R.C.P., and entered general practice in London. In 1946 he gained the 
special diploma in tropical diseases and hygiene (D.T.M. & Hj ; and is 
now once more attending University College Hospital in order tn acquire 
more knowledge and experience of recent advances in medicine. 

Such in brief is the biography to date of a young poet who has already 
proved that he has something of importance to contribute to Persian 
literature. Before leaving Persia, Gulchin had a number of poems 
published in magazines and newspapers r my first acquaintance with him 
was in 1940, when he brought me a poem entitled (Rain), I was 
so much struck by the freshness and originality of his style and language 
that I sent this poem to Teheran, where it was published in the literary 
magazine, SufeJum, which had just been founded. He, later brought me 
other poems, and in 1944 I published two of these, a j (Leaves) and 
jt *U (The Dark House), in my quarterly Rixzgdr-i-Nau. These 
poems were received with great interest and appreciation in Persia, where 
the younger critics hailed Gulchln as a most promising writer. The 
former of these two poems was printed side by side with an English 
translation from my own pen ; I quote below some stanzas to illustrate 
this phase of GulchTn's development; 

jiUji JJLSL* i/-t 

M tj i£jj JTj ±fj 
if j _^ J j% a J* a* & jj 



1947 GULCHlN a 33 

The night-bound wind in loud lament doth cry: 
" Let ftawar and leaf and grass in ruin lie f" 

And, as the night-arising bird makes mean. 
Beneath the weeping stars in heaven's height. 
Smitten by autumn's hand, in pallid flight 

Over the grasses leaf and flov/er are strewn. 

There, o'er the delicate folds qf every leaf 
Life fights with Death in battle fiercely brief. 

The ancient tale of Welcome and Farewell ; 
Laughter, and tears* and soul-consuming sighs, 
AH yesterday' 6 delightful memories, 

Remembrance of a vanished past to tell. 

The rich, melodious melancholy of this threnody to autumn recalls 
strongly the mood of Shelley's Ode to the West Wind* 

O Wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn's 

Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves 
Are driven like ghosts from an enchanter 

But whereas Shelley ends on a note 




The trumpet of a prophecy ! O Wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be fir behind ? 

Gulchln, who was writing at a time when the whole earth was 
shaken by the hurricane blast of war, saw no redeeming vision of 
new birth- 

I 



Ah, leaves that flutter heedlessly away. 
La&t memories of spring and summer gay, 

To-morrow, when the sun's returning eye 
Peeps 'twbtt the mountains and the sty above, 
Within this fbwerless garden, bare of love, 

What on these branches shall it then descry 1 

The mind of the poet, meditating on what the eye of the poet saw in na- 
ture in the autumn of 194+, seems to have had a vision of the wide-spread 
misery which the storm of war would leave in its trail ; and if the realization 
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had in it little o£ optimism, it cannot be said that the events which 
have followed the decision of 1945 have in anyway belied GuLchm's 
dark prognostications. 

Sometime in the summer of 1944 I had a talk with Gulchln about the 
present tendencies in Persian poetry, and put to him the idea, which I 
had long had in mind, that the time had come for the old classical themes 
of the Persian epic to be used again, in idylls after the manner of the 
nineteenth and twentieth century poets of Europe. A few weeks later 
Gulchin brought me a poem of 360 lines on the Suhrab and Rustam 
incident* This poem, which has not yet been published, does in fact 
represent a distinctly new development in narrative style. The poet uses 
six-lined stanzas similar to those employed in ' Leaves ', ' the formal sub- 
ject of the poem is viewed in an eternal perspective ; the title of the idyll, 
of jjv (Love and Hate), symbolises the poet's intention in composing 
it. Gulchin 'e interpretation of life is still pessimistic, as the folk) wing 
quotation from the beginning of this poem indicates : — 

tjj£»< j »tL> jt£j jt 
c^j j f jut «UT uEH" 
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When I read these astonishing Jines, it seemed to me that the eternal 
genius of Persian poetry had suddenly taken a long evolutionary leap 
forward into a future of infinite promise. With all his gifts of image and 
expression, his rich invention and novelty of phrase, Gulchm does not 
turn his back on the classical tradition. He is no revolutionary of the 
kind too prevalent in world -literature today, denying entirely the values 
of the past, and casting about like a rudderless ship on pathless waters 
to find an undiscovered land : he is upon an adventure too, but he knows 
the old routes, and takes with him the instruments proved valid by skilled 
seafarers through long centuries of purposeful voyaging. 

Gulchm has some sixty poems not yet published, fifty of them written 
since he came to England ; it is certainly to be desired that he should in 
the no distant future make a volume of his poetry to date — he is still a 
young man, and many more volumes of poetry will yet, fate willing, come 
from his inventive pen, but he has already said important new things which 
ought not to continue unheard. 

On i October, 1946, Gulchln sent me a new poem, with a letter, 

"In Augu&t I went through a painful physical and emotional eKpenence. 
J wa& rewarded in September by sua poems which I have collected under the 
title of ' Th*; Curtain Fell,' I 4m Bending them to you to be bnd enough to 
have a look at them (if your time permits). If you want to have them pub- 
lished, you are welcome. As you will notice these poems are very different from 
my previous ones which you have seen. No more word painting of the Ex- 
ternal World . They are an attempt to dig into the Mind , T he form ti tij-^ 
and not new in Persian Literature, hut, I think, the style of expression is new* 
I especially tried to be vague in the first of these poefrt&. You Will find, here 
and there, strange combinations of words, but they ate intended . 

Though the academic year was just beginning, with all the tiresome routine 
of interviewing and lecture-planning which that involves, the arrival of 
a new poem from Gulchin was too interesting an event to be crowded 
out of one's attention, I read ' The Curtain Fell,' and at once set to work 
upon a translation, The result is here to read. 

1 The Curtain Fell ' is, as far as I am aware, the first sequence of its 
kind to be written in Persian, though of course the form is not entirely 
novel in other languages. But there ia an important feature which disting- 
uishes Gulchin' s use of this form from its treatment in Western literature. 
The sequence is an application of the technique of musical composition to 
the art of writing; the poet intends to compose in " movements," and to- 
create a unity out of these ' ' movements ' ' similar to the unity achieved in the 
symphonic poem art* The Western writer is under a serious handicap 
in making this attempt because Western prosody is somewhat lacking 
in variety and definition : the Persian metres, with their firm and clearly 
differentiated rhythms, provide the poet with a greatly superior instru- 
ment. In creating this poetical technique, Gulchin has opened a fresh 
chapter in Persian literature which may well rival all the inventions of the 
4 
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past. To use old forms in a new way, to invent a new synthesis out of old 
materials— that is the mark of true genius. 



making this version of The Curtain Fell 1 I have attempted to repro- 
duce in a limited way the rhythms of the original, though the fluidity of 
English prosody is a fatal obstacle. It has not been so difficult to imitate 
GuTchin's stylistic characteristics; at the same time his disciplined use 
of words purs the translator very much upon his mettle. Anyhow, 
even the best translation is but a pale reflection of the original, and the 
translator can be satisfied if he achieves nothing more than a faithful 
rendering, without being false to the intention of his model : GuJchin 
has read my translation, and was good enough to be satisfied with it. 
The reader is counselled however not to pay too much heed to the version, 
but to study the poetry of Gulchin with the close attention it deserves. 
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THE CURTAIN FELL* 
i 

SLEEP 

tbt curtain fell. . behind the veiJ of mystery 

moved the beginning of another mummery 

the undulations of the brain valley and hill 

the chiaroscuro playing of a fantastic will 

and thou, in the midst of it sweet as a rose's scent 

and I like a rose without a Leaf within that shade 

beneath the hail's flailing fists staggering flayed 

before thy foot before that little foot of thine 

my heart like to a moon lacking for light to shine 

a vast black firmament of unfulfilling days 

even as a darkened sun gleaming with shadow rays 

long long and swiftly speeding the white breakers sweep 

over the broad expanses of hope's pathless deep 

upon the petal's cheek upon the crocks' Jtp 

broadly the sighing winds in lamentation weep 

upon thy heart- ravishing cheek flutters a smile 

my heart free and rejoicing stands enchained the while 

upon thy tip Lurking the kiss of the wolf's caress 

thine eye huge and mortally cold and comfortless 

and thy hair ah thy flaxen hair twisted and taut 

and ail about thee.. . .like the dream of being naught 

BKSAPTVRED DREAM 

there is a hidden secret scrapes at me 
chisels my heart to thy love's conformity 
within my soul a sphere whither the sun 
entered but never in its brightness shone 
for there creation's eyelids that dark night 
opened and utterly confounded sight 
and there thou art but lacking light to see 
mine eye shall find no cognisance of thee 



This trarmlitiofi is printed without capital letter? and without punctuation a* dcsintl by th* author . 
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yea thou art there like star and wind and doud 
raining and trembling and lamenting loud 
but ah mine ear is stopt my sight is blind 
thou art so near but oh so far to find 

there is a hidden secret scrape* at me 
chisels my heart to thy love's conformity 
yet how can it behold thy love at all 
where the sun's eye is shrouded in a pall 
the memory of death and life for truth 
empties my heart of all the blood qf youth 
yet the remembered hope of seeing thee 
fulfils me with renewed vitality 
is being's meaning then as it would sewn 
the hope of seeing one enraptured dream 

i 

SHADE 

and my wings opened out like a cloud all white 

opened out time to soar unto hope's far height 

pinions struck I and soared aver forest dense 

over plain garden valley and mountain whence 

through the folds of the ponderous clouds T went 

toward great suns whirling high in the firmament 

far below far below hke an ancient gun 

neath my feet far below there the round earth spun 

spun about madly a drunkard staggering 

a mad drunkard and lost unto every thing 

spun about like the spinning cup of my head 

in the clouds' windingsheet all encirdeted 

lord supreme of the shade of nonentity 

was that the earth or was it the bead of me 

4 

THE CREAT TREE 

a great tree and branchless and leafless it stands 
so dry and so parched gripped in death's icy hands 
surpassingly foul like the tomb like a, bone 
so shrivdled as faces of dead men alone 
above it the sky and the stars silent swing 
below it like blood boils and bubbles the spring 
without it all dustatrew and dirtspread and stain 
within chill and dampness and void and inane 

my brain is the root whence the great tree evolves 
this forest of lions hyenas and wolves 
and this of my thought the dark valley and deep 
and this the spread curtain of my waking sleep 
and this the tight cottage of secret and prayer 
and this the drawn thread of desire far and fair 
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a great tree it stands yea a tree hugely great 

the claws of the lions and wolves lacerate 

where spiders and emmets and snafces swarm with me 

and hootowts and ravens and ah memory 

affection and anger and wonder and fear 

and all blood congealed and a dry withered tear 

my brain is the root yea it stands in my brain 
these temples of war and disaster and pain 
this broarf clouded sky dark with cumuloua sighs 
this broad gleaming heaven where black stars arise 
this sky broadly lighted by hope's sun and moon 
by hope bright deceitful and hope vanished soon 

5 

THE ROAD 

there « the road and my weary foot and the narrow shoe I wear 

the well and the pit and the winding whirl and the name and shame 1 bear 

mountain there is and vale there a dense thicket and stone and ciay 

teeth of the lion and the wolf and throb of the heart's dismay 

anguish there is and hopelessness and sting and nettle and thorn 

yet ever onward he bears me on and on by whom am I borne 

this is my being that bears me on and I know not whence it has come 

from whom it is and for what it is so fearful and dangersome 

what is this: in this heart of mine is it passion or poverty 

concupiscence or the fingerprint of a dark dim mystery 

what oh what is the heart for whom so turbulent does it rave 

what is this the fall and use breath breath of a crimson wave 

amid the valleys within my brain these rivulets serpentine 

unto what ocean hurrying down stream on these waters or mine 

6 

THE CAVERW 

dark the cavern . . ♦ and the mountainrange ia high 
hand enchained and foot enfettered there am I 
in the heaven of my sout the moon and sun 
fleam like two black diamonds darkling and dun 
see the cold blood of an agonizing lust 
trickles dripping from the stars over the dust 
mid the blood and earth and tears and ciay a part 
something quivers momently ah tis the heart 

ah my heart my watch whose fingers ever creep 
ah the speeding of my months and years of sleep 
and my life is ail this agony to tell 
the untimely chiming of a lying bell 

dark the cavern and the mountainrange is high 

hand and foot enfettered there my heart must lie 
naught is there save the hawk's lonely flight to see 
hawk with wing and beak and daw of mystery 
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naught to hear save the loud silence of the soul 
the loud power of a god lacking control 

o thou god thou child engendered by my 
o thou child of my sick loneliness begot 
o thou god thou death's shrouded and pallid ghost 
thou commander of an improvisioned host 
dark the cavern. . -*atid the motintaLnrange is high 
there enchained art thou and there my h*an and I 

A, J< Arhe**y. 



This article was published in the July 1947 issue of a quarterly magazine Islamic Culture 
published from Hyderabad Deccan. 
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